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THE FIRST ENGLISH GENERAL, 


SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. 


Tue name of Sir John Hawkwood is worthy 
to be remembered, as that of the first distin- 
guished commander who appeared in Europe, 
subsequent to the destruction of the Roman 

pire. No one occurs previously to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the period 
in which Hawkwood flourished, to whom 
history has unequivocally assigned the cha- 
racter of a general. “ It is very rarely that 
we find even the order of battle specified. 
The monks, our only chroniclers, are poor 
judges of martial exercise ; yet, as war is the 
main topic of all annals, we could hardly 
remain ignorant of any distinguished skill 
in its operations. The neglect of military 
science did not proceed from any predilection 
for the arts of peace. It arose out of the 
general manners of society, and out of the 
nature. and composition of armies in the 
middle ages.”* 
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Sir John Hawkwood has been slightly 
noticed by his contemporaries, who call him 
Aucud,. or Augutus; and he, probably, 
would not have been brought into a conspi- 
cuous point of view, but for the engraved por- 
trait of him presented to the Society of Anti- 
quaries in 1775, by Lord Hailes ; from which 
print the above engraving has. been copied.. 

Hawkwood is said by the concurrent tes- 
timony of our writers, to have been the son 
of a tanner of Sible Hedingham, in Essex, 
where he was born in the reign of Edward IT. 
Morant, the historian of x, says, the 
manor of Hawkwood, in the parish of He- 
dingham, takes its name from Sir John. 
But it was holden before him by. Stephen 
Hawkwood, probably his father, a circum- 
stance which would lead one to doubt the 
meanness of his birth as well as of his pro- 
fession. . Persons who gave names to manors 
were generally of more considerable rank ; 
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and this manor appears to have been in the 
family from the time of King John. 

Our hero, as may be remembered,®* is said 
to have been apprenticed to a tailor in Lon- 
don ; but was soon pressed into the service 
of Edward III. for his French wars, where 
his valour caused him to be promoted from 
a common soldier to the rank of captain; 
and, for some farther good service, he was 
knighted by the king, though he was ac- 
counted the poorest knight in the army. His 
general, the Black Prince, highly esteemed 
him for his courageous conduct, of which he 

ave extraordinary proofs at the battle of 

oictiers. 

After the peace of Bretagne, in 1360, Sir 
John finding his estate too small to support 
his title and dignity, associated himself with 
certain companies formed by persons ef va- 
rious nations, who, having found employ- 
ment in the wars between England and 
France, and having held governments, or 
built and fortified houses in the latter king- 
dom, which they were now obliged to give 
up, found themselves reduced to the despe- 
rate method of supporting themselves and 
their soldiers by marauding and _ pillaging, 
or by engaging in the service of less states, 
which happened to be at war with each other. 
By this adventurous mode of life, Hawkwood, 
in a few months, acquired great wealth, 
Success, which “ colours all things in life,” 
drew around him an accession of followers 
and power; and thus, he roved from one 
country to another, till at length he reached 
the Po. There he made prisoners indisctri- 
miuately. The clergy he pillaged, but spared 
the laity. The court of Rome was greatly 
alarmed at these outrages, and prepared to 
oppose the banditti; but, upon the arrival of 
certain Englishmen on the banks of the Po, 
Hawkwood resigned his command to them, 
and professed submission to the king of 
England, to whose servants he presented a 
large share of his ill-gotten wealth. 

The first appearance of Hawkwood in 
Italy was in the Pisan service in 1364; after 
which period he was everywhere considered 
as a most accomplished soldier, and fought 
in the service of many of the Italian states. 
In 1387, we find him in a hazardous service 
in defence of the state of Florence. One of 
his most memorable exploits was his retreat 
to the river Oglio, when he placed his best 
horse in the rear till the enemy had crossed 
the river, on the opposite bank of which he 
stationed 400 English archers on horseback. 
The rear, by their assistance, crossed the 
river, and followed the rest, who, after fording 
the Mincio, encamped within ten miles of 
the Adige. The greatest danger remained 
here. The enemy had broken down the 
banks of the river, and let out its waters, 
swollen by the melting of the snow, to over- 

* See Mirror, vol, xix., p. 77. 


flow the plains. Hawkwood's troops, sur- 
prised at midnight by the increasing floods, 
had no resource but immediately to mount 
their horses, and, leaving all their baggage 
behind them, marched in the morning slowly 
through the water, which reached their horses’ 
bellies. By evening, with great difficulty, 
they reached Baldo, a town in the Paduan. 
Some of the weaker horses sank under the 
fatigue. Many of the foot perished with 
cold, and struggling against the water; and 
others supported themselves by laying hold 
on the tails of the stronger horses. The 
pursuers seeing the country under water, and 
concluding the whole army had perished, 
returned. The historian of this event ob- 
serves, it was universally agreed that no 
other general could have got over so many 
difficulties and dangers, and led back his 
small army out of the heart of the enemy’s 
country, with only the loss occasioned by the 
floods, which no precaution could have pre- 
vented. Muratori considers this retreat 
paralleled only in the exploits of the most 
illustrious Roman generals. At the end of 
1391, the Florentines made peace, and dis- 
charged all their foreign auxiliaries, except 
Hawkwood, whom they retained, with 1,000 
men under his command. 

For thirty years, Hawkwood had been con- 
tinually engaged in the service of the Vis- 
conti, of the Pope, or of the Florentines, to 
whom he devoted himself for the latter part 
of his life, with more fidelity and steadiness 
than he had shown in his first campaigns. 
The Florentines, however, soon lost Hawk- 
wood, who died March 6, 1393, advanced in 
years, at his house, in the street called Pul- 
verosa, near Florence. His death was re- 
ceived with the general lamentation of the 
whole city, and his funeral was celebrated 
with much magnificence. His bier, adorned 
with gold and jewels, was supported by the 
first officers of the republic, followed by 
horses splendidly caparisoned, banners, and 
other military insignia, and the whole body 
of the citizens. His remains were deposited 
in the church of Sta. Reparata, where a 
monument of him on horseback was set up by 
a public decree. On the dome of the same 
church is likewise a representation of Hawk- 
wood mounted on a pacing gelding, whose 
bridle, with the square ornament embossed 
on it, is covered with crimson velvet or cloth, 
the saddle being also red, stuffed or quilted. 
He is dressed in armour, with a surcoat flow- 
ing on from his shoulders, but girt about his 
body; his greaves are covered with silk or 
cloth, but the knee-pieces may be distin- 
guished under them: his shoes, which are, 
probably, part of his greaves, are pointed 
according to the fashion of the times. His 
hands are bare: in his right hand he holds a 
yellow baton of office, which rests on his 
thigh; in his left, the bridle. His head, 
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which has very short hair, is covered with a 
cap not unlike our earl’s coronet, with a 
border of wrought work. 

Sir John had a cenotaph in the church of 
his native town, Hedingham, erected by his 
executors; and it remaius in tolerable pre- 
servation near the upper end of the fourth 
aisle. The arch of this very interesting 
tomb is enriched with tracery, and adorned 
with hawks and their bells, and emblems of 
hunting, as a hare, a boar, a boar sounding 
aconch shell, &c. Under this arch is a low 
altar-tomb with five shields in quatre-foils, 
formerly painted. In the south window of 
the chantry chapel are painted hawks, hawks’ 
bells, and escallops, which last are part of the 
Hawkwood arms, as the first were, probably, 
a crest, as well as a rebus of the name; and 
we find a hawk volant on Sir John’s seal. 
In the north and west side of the tower are 
two hawks on perches, in neat relief, in ron- 
deaux hollowed in the wall; which, probably, 
denote that some of the family built the 
tower. Mr. Morant supposes that some of 
them rebuilt this church about the reign of 
Edward III.; but none appeared to have 
been in circumstances equal to such muni- 
ficence, before our hero; and perhaps his 
heirs were the rebuilders. 

Every contemporary historian speaks with 
admiration of Sir John Hawkwood’s skilful 
tactics in battle, his stratagems, his well- 
conducted retreats; praise which is hardly 
bestowed, certainly not so continually, on any 
former leader. The circumstances of the 
times must be the apology for the frequent 
changes of his service, which led him to 
engage as suited his interest. He was a 
soldier of fortune; and his abilities in the 
field caused -him to be coveted by rival states. 
The Florentines offered him the best terms, 
and to them he ever after adhered with irre- 
proachable fidelity. 

Mr. Hallam observes with reference to the 
age in which Sir John Hawkwood flourished, 
that “ in the fourteenth century, we begin to 
perceive something more of a scientific cha- 
racter in military proceedings ; and historians, 
for the first time, discover that success does 
not entirely depend upon intrepidity and 
physical prowess. Many distinguished officers 
were found in the school of Edward III. 
Yet their excellencies were, perhaps, rather 
those of active partisans than of experienced 
generals. Their successes are still due rather 
to daring enthusiasm, than to wary and cal- 
culating combination. Like inexpert chess 
players, they surprise us by happy sallies 
against rule, or display their talents in res- 
cuing themselves from the consequence of 
their own mistakes. Thus, the admirable 
arrangements of the Black Prince at the 
battle of Poictiers hardly redeemed the teme- 
rity which placed him in a situation where 
the egregious folly of his adversary alone 
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could have permitted him to triumph. Hawk- 
wood, therefore, appears to be the first gene- 
ral of modern times; the earliest master, 
however imperfect, in the science of Turenne 
and Wellington.” 

Over and above Hawkwood’s successes in 
war, we should not omit to record his labours 
in peace. Part of the wealth which he had 
acquired in his campaigns was—a circum- 
stance not unusual with the warriors of the 
middle ages—devoted to charitable purposes: 
in particular, an English hospital for the 
reception of poor travellers at Rome, was long 
an honourable monument of his munificence : 
such benevolence raising him even above his 
belligerent celebrity. 





NOTES ON SOME MODERN NATU- 
RAL HISTORY WORKS. 


2. PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


Tus is a work evidently intended for the 
young, and like the majority of juvenile works 
on natural history, contains much matter 
calculated to perpetuate those errors which 
naturalists are anxious to correct. The wood- 
cuts amounting to two hundred and eighty, 
are of a very superior kind, and would be 
creditable to a much better work. 

Pheasant, (p. 211.)—“ An American feels 
a strong emotion of surprise and pleasure 
when he first looks on one of these noble 
birds.”—And well he may. “ It is record- 
ed,” says the authoress of the Natural His- 
torian, “ that when Croesus, king of Lydia, 
was seated on his throne, adorned with royal 
magnificence, and all the blazing pomp of 
eastern splendour, he asked Solon if he had 
ever beheld anything so fine. The Greek 
philosopher, no way moved by the objects 
before him, or taking a pride in his native 
simplicity, replied, he had seen the beauti- 
ful plumage of the pheasant, and, therefore, 
could be astonished at no other finery ; and 
certainly nothing can exceed this beautiful 
creature’s variety and richness of colour.” 

Robin of America, (p. 216.)—This bird, 
designated a robin by the Americans, is a 
species of thrush, the migratory or red- 
breasted thrush. 

Wren, (p. 228.)—An anecdote related by 
Jesse concerning the sagacity of a thrush, 
is carelessly introduced into the account of 
the wren, where it is totally out of place. 

Nightingale, (p. 233.) — Peter tells his 
readers, that Philomel does not sing until the 
blackbird, thrush, stock-dove, and ring-dove 
“ have lulled each other to rest.”” This is a 
repetition of a favourite and common notion, 
but one, nevertheless, false; for the nightin- 
gale constantly sings, especially during the 
time of incubation, by day, in defiance of poe- 
tical and fictitious nonsense. 

Snow-bird, (p. 240.)\—“ The snow-birds 
are the most numerous of the sparrow kind.” 
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They are not of the sparrow kind, ( Passe- 
rine,) but of the bunting kind, (Lméerize.) 

Gold-fish, (p. 285.) —Peter states that this 
fish was introduced into England in 166). 
Pennant and others, however, say it was in 
the year 1691. 

Grasshopper, (p.315.)—“ It feeds on grass, 
and utters a chirping note, which is supposed 
to be caused by the fluttering of its wings.” 
The chirping is produced by the insect rub- 
bing the serrated part of its legs against the 
elytra or wing-cases, as we well know from 
having often witnessed the performance. 
De Geer and others assure us that grass- 
hoppers, locusts, and crickets are furnished 
with a remarkable formation resembling a 
drum, which greatly contributes in increas- 
ing the sound. This apparatus consists of 
a concavity, across which is distended a 
membrane; connected with this is an oval 
aperture, which has been compared to the 
hole in military drums, violins, and guitars. 
Mr. Rennie found that when this aperture 
was closed by a piece of wafer, the insect 
could no longer produce its usual sound, but 
merely a muffled scraping. 

Dragon-fly, (p.318.)—Peter says there are 
“three or four different kinds of dragon- 
flies,” and “ they bite fiercely when they are 
taken.” fe e to St 
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tic Catalogue of British Insects, or some 
en work, te | have shows the author 
that there are many more species of this 
insect than three. The structure of their 
mandibles seems to disqualify them for 
biting human flesh, though they are well 
adapted for the seizure of their insect prey. 

Spiders, (p. 322.)—It is here stated that 
all spiders are “ furnished with eight eyes.” 
Most species have that number, but a// have 
not, for Argyroneta aquatica, Segestria 
perfida, and Drysdera erythrina have only 
six eyes. =e 

Silkworm, (p. 314.)—This is spoken of as 
being literally a sort of worm, which it is not ; 
but the larva or caterpillar of a species of 
moth, scientifically termed the Bombyax mori. 


3. ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF WORCESTER.— BY DR. C. HASTINGS. 


The present work, which is a sort of pro- 
spectus of the natural productions of Wor- 
cester, is published under the direction of 
that county’s Natural History Society, which 
was established in 1733, and judging from 
the number of its members, about two hun- 
dred, and other circumstances, is likely to 
succeed in all its objects. We cannot refrain 
from expressing our pleasure, at seeing in the 
list of the Society’s members, the names of 
nearly forty ladies, one of whom in particular, 
Mrs. Perrott, appears from this work, and 
from her excellent articles in the Analyst, 
to be an active and zealous observer of na- 
ture. 


Man’s peculiar Endowments, (p. 50.)\— 
Dr. Hastings speaking of the endowments of 
man, says,—“ He alone is blessed with the 
power, (apparently denied to the lower ani- 
mals,) of communicating his thoughts, 
wishes, wants, and feelings; he alone can 
look back on, reflect upon, and contemplate 
the past; he alone can look forward tu, and 
calculate the destinies of the future.” In 
this passage, there is, indubitably, more as- 
sumption than truth. Whether animals cum- 
municate their thoughts, or have thoughts to 
communicate, it seems beyond our power to 
ascertain, and the same we may say with 
respect to their wishes. Do not hunger and 
thirst make animals express their wants, and 
do not love, rage, and other passions, make 
them express their feelings ? That they can 
contemplate the past seems quite’proved by 
their recognising individuals from whom, 
years , they received either caresses or 
blows. “Whether they can conceive and cal- 
culate future destinies may remain a ques- 
tion. Tolerable evidence of the communi- 
cation of events, even among insects, is 
efforded by the fact of bees announcing to 
each other the death of their queen, and 
ants conversing, as it were, with their man- 
dibles and antenne—a circumstance first 
discovered, we believe, by the two Hubers. 
It appears to have been no question with the 
ancients— 

“ Whether beasts confabulate or not,”— 
as the power of understanding their lan- 
guages, was attributed to Melampus, Thales, 
Apollonius, Tiresias, Soloman, and to an 
Irish Franciscan of the seventeenth century. 
103 J.H.F. 
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Anecdote Gallery. 


TIMELY RELIEF. 

Tue respectable nurse, or confidential female 
servant, of some young ladies nearly related 
to the writer, saw one day in walking to 
Thorpe, (a pretty and populous village near 
ae a poor, Fa sepa eg 
lad, sitting by the roadside, sharpen- 

ane baile: he might have been about 
fourteen years of age, and his meagre, hag- 
rd, and wildly despairing looks induced 
Car to speak to him. The poor boy was 
friendless ard forlorn; he had not a farthing 
wherewith to procure himself food, and had 
not eaten anything for many hours. He 
wanted, he said, to go to Yarmouth; but, 
without money, and without strength from 
starvation, found he could not proceed to that 
town. Lucy gave him, with a shilling, a 
little friendly advice, begging him not to 
despair, but ever, under the most distressing 
circumstances, to trust to the care and kind- 
ness of his Father in heaven. Perhaps, she 
could not, in the beautiful words of Cole- 
ridge, speak of “the good God who made 
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and who loves us all;” but she succeeded 
fully in cheering the mind of the destitute 
boy, and gratefully thanking her, he walked 
on to Thorpe, in his way to Yarmouth. 

Two years afterwards, Lucy met, and, we 
believe, on the same road, a tall, fine, happy- 
looking, young man, in a sailor’s dress, who 
accosted her :—“ And do you not know me, 
my kind, my best friend ?” said he, smiling 
at her air of embarrassment and surprise: 
“but no wonder, fur I’m somewhat different 
now, I guess, from what I was when you 
first beheld me here, and rescued me from 
destitution and death! When you spoke to 
me that day, I was sharpening a knife ; it was 
intended for my own throat. So wretched 
and so hopeless was I, that I had resolved to 
live no longer: but, blessed be God, he 
brought you near me, put it into your heart 
to pity and relieve me; and, whilst your 
money bought me bread, your words turned 
away my desperate purpose ; all the road 
going to Yarmouth, I thought of what you 
had said, and felt that the God who could 
send a friend at the very moment of need, 
was indeed a Father, and worthy to be 
trusted. My errand to Yarmouth was, to 
endeavour to obtain a situation of some sort 
in a vessel, where I could make myself useful ; 
my dress tells you I succeeded, and am now, 
though not rich, far from destitute ; besides, 
what is better, I have friends, and am happy : 
—all this, under Providence, I owe to you, 
but how much more, in preventing me from 
cutting short my own life, another world 
only can reveal !’ M.L. B. 


UNTIMELY REFUSAL OF RELIEF. 


A waxer in Paris, a very charitable man, 
who had always, upon principle, a liard, a 
centime, a sous, or a roll, to bestow upon the 
poor, beca.ne, at length, so beset and im- 
posed on, that weary of the visitation of the 
pauper host, he solemnly vowed he would 
never more relieve one of them. How often 
are men made, like Jephthah, to repent of 
rash vows! And not long after taking this, 
a miserable object presented himself at the 
baker’s door, imploring a crust of bread for 

ity’s sake—he was starving.— “ Starving, 
indeed !” cried the baker; “that’s the old 
story; but I’m not now to be so taken in. 
March, sirrah !—you'll get nothing here, I 
assure you!”— The emaciated, miserable 
object crawled away; the boulanger had the 
curiosity to watch him, and saw, alas! that 
his tale had been but too true; for many 
steps he had not proceeded from this benefi- 
cent tradesman’s now inhospitable door, ere 
he fell to the ground dead ! 

So shocked was the good baker by this 
circumstance, that he opened his house to 
a'l beggars as before ; and retracting his 
first vow, made another equally solemn, 


that none hereafter who applied to him for 
relief, should ever depart from his door with- 
out it. M.L. B. 


: The Public Journals. 


TO THE MONKEY THAT DESCENDED IN A 
PARACHUTE.* 


“Teach me like thee, in various uature wise, 
To fall with dignity, with temper rise.’— Pope. 
INTRODUCTORY SONNET. 
“ Mu.ton! thou shouldst be living at this hour.” 
Thine ’twas, oh! Prince of Poesy to sing 
Of Satan’s scarce imaginable spring, 
Horrid descent, through space; and of the flower 
Of Human hope that tell in Eden’s bower. 
Oh! that the smallest feather of thy wing 
For me were left; or that a wish could bring 
To my di n one drop of thy rich shower. 
Then might I tell, and taste of Fame’s sweet fruit, 
Not of desceuts that dazzle and appal,— 
Of spirits doom’d, and stars that downward shoot, 
Of Lucifer, or angel-flights at all ;— 
Not of the fall of Man, but of a brute : 
Oh! then might 1 relate—the Monkey's Fall! 


Oh! for a line as long as his renown, 

Or equal to the height at which he sat, 
(Ye short hexameters, come up to that !) 

But yester-eve, above the tiptoe town: 

Eager before to see him mounting up, 

More eager now to see him toppling down, 

With Death to sup! 

Few minutes then had pass’d, since I had seen, 
The creature there like Mahomet’s coffin hung, 

Borne round the gardens with a conscious mien 

That spoke as with a tongue, 

And seem’d in native dialect to say— 

“T and two human things ascend to-day !” 

And from his car of wire he freely flung 
Glances to all the fair and grins to men, 
With nutshells now and then. 

“Tis no mere monkey that you here survey,” 

(By looks said he,) 
“ The lion of the gardens you may see 
Even in me! 
Who listens to the roaring of the others ? 
Or minds the Hungariau brothers ? 

They may for once confess themselves defeated. 

And as for Green—he’s really too couceited, 

If he believes on him these thousands wait ; 

I pity his poor human vanity. 

J am the hero of Victoria’s féte, 

Whate’er my fate, on coming down, may be.” 

And so he was! Oh, parish of St. James! 

Oh, Court exulting in your bright attire! 

How he eclipsed your gaudiest dukes and dames ! 
Oh, Aristocracy! were he your sire, 

You might have worn a crimson robe with grace, 

But, henceforth, be the crimson in your face. 

The wearer of that suit a king was born,— 

So had we sworn. 
Yet how submissive !—see how he submits ; 

As little pride as fear, 
Cometh his philosophic spirit near : 

ust like a seer, 
He sits. 
See, to his car they chain > its bottom,— 
p “a sent ” bi 


id “ 








I re,” 
Yet no wish ’scapes him that the bears had got ’em ! 
How would a little biped work his grinders, 
And storm, and shriek, and tear, 
And kick, and curse his binders ! 
But he—he leaves them almost unupbraided, 
He in no clap-trap call on freedom raves, 
When thus the subject’s liberty’s invaded ; 
Nor once cries “ Britons never will be slaves!" 
® On the occasion of the fétefyiven at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens in honour of the birth-day of 
the Princess Victoria, 
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Nor talks of equal rights and equal laws, 
or rauts about his * cause ;” 
Nor promises to read 
Dread lessons to the tyrannizing factions ; 
Nor threatens Mr. Cross with fifty actions ; 
But lets his foes proceed, 
And never says a word about “ proceedings.” 
His doctrine still—though doom’d to such a dis- 
tance 
From all his hopes of future fun and feedings— 
Passive obedience and non-resistauce ! 
Spare him, oh! spare the creature yet, good Cross ; 
He is aggrieved, and you'll be sorely grieved !— 
hink what must be your loss, 
If the false parachute should come down closed ! 
State—and the statement may be well believed— 
The principal performer's indisposed. 
hat evil has he done 
That he should be the one ! 
Why have him “ taken up?” You never can 
Possess the right—he may be maim'd past cure ? 
Before he makes this dread ascent for man, 
You of his own asseut should feel secure. 
“You bought him, he is yours?” Why, that is true, 
And this idea in your mind may swim, 
That he should willingly come down for you, 
Because you came down handsomely for him ! 


No more, break off! Mercy, you plead too lite,— 
The cords are loosen'd, the ballon is up ! 
Up, up it goeth at a glorious rate, 
And with it draws, depending from a line 
E’en as the thread of spider frail and fine, 
The Feature of the Féte. 
Oh! he hath surely drain’d life’s latest cup ! 
We gaze with mingled feelings: with the scoff 
There comes a shudder, pity checks the yibe : 
Never was monkey yet so “ taken off,” 
Even when Landseer took off all the tribe ! 
On, on, they eastward sweep, and still they soar, 
And lessen more and more ; 
The monkey swings with them where’er they go,— 
How can we treat our “ poor relation” so ! 
“ Sweet little cherub ” sitting up alofi, 
With Green above you and with green below, 
*Twixt man and mau may your descent be slow, 
Your tumble soft ! 
What are his thoughts ?—that he shall go, perhaps, 
Back to his woods, and kinsmen for him grieving ; 
Or, as he rises, thinks what little chaps 
He now is leaving. 
Ha! he returns,—for, see, that spider’s thread 
Is severing from the car; Green now leaves go; 
The height appears at least a mile or so ! 
Down, down the monkey comes, and o’er his head 
The parachute—unspread ! 
Is he alive, or no? 
His rocket-flight must surely end in gloom. 
Auother moment,—now you can descry 
His snow-white plume 
lu the blue sky ;— 
No wonder the “ white feather” he is showing— 
Gods! how he’s going. 
Now nearer see him, looking like a doll, 
Not to be class’d, I fear, with breating things. 


Pinion’d,—ah! would instead that he had wings ! 


What was thy fall to this, oh son of Sol ? 
But see, look quick, how moves the parachute ! 
The air has caught, and opeus every flute, — 
Lo! ‘tis expanded o’er the little brute ! 
How exquisite the gentleness, the grace, 
The novel beauty of that calm descending ! 
Keep it, sweet element, at this same pace, 
And we will searcely fear an evil ending ! 
Less awful grows the spice ; 
Oue almost sees his face, 
Peering about in little fright or pain, 
Alone with his umbrella, without rein. 
Nearer the earth,—safe, almost sate is he, 
Much musing on his vehicle’s easy actiou,— 
For what should monkeys kuow of “ gravity,” 
Though something of “ attraction ?” 
An instant more,—and now the farthest tree 


Concealeth the airy voyager from view : 

Again he's on the earth! 
Now is it mourning, Mr. Cross, or mirth ? 
Soon, soon as feet can fly a mile or two, 
He’s here—alive—unhurt—most gently hurld,— 
The living monkey that has seen the World. 
All who would moralize life’s ups and downs, 
The rise of caps and bells, the fall of clowns, 
To thee full many an admiring trope owe, 

Illustrious Jacopo ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 





ELEPHANTS. 
By the Author of Jacob Faithful, &c. 

WueEn I was in India I was very partial to 

elephants; there was a most splendid ele- 

phant, which had been captured by the expe- 

dition sent to Martaban; he stood four or 

five feet higher than elephants usually do, 

and was a great favourite of his master, the 

rajah. When this animal was captured there 

was great difficulty in getting him on board 
of the transport. A raft was made, and he 

was very unwillingly persuaded to trust his 
huge carcass upon it; he was then towed off 
with about thirty of the natives on the raft, 
attending him; the largest purchases and 
blocks were procured to hoist him in, the 

main-yards doubly secured, and the fall 
brought to the capstern. The elephant had 

been properly slung, the capsterm was manned, 
and his huge bulk was lifted in the air, but 
he had not risen a fuot before the ropes gave 
way, and down he came ayain on the raft 
with a heavy surge, a novelty which he did 
not appear to approve of. A new fall was 
rove, and they again manued the capstern 5 
this time the tackle held, and up went the 
gentleman in the air; but he had not for- 
gotten the previous accident, and upon what 
ground it is impossible to say, he ascribed 
his treatment to the natives, who were assist- 
ing him on the raft. As he slowly mounted 
in the air, he looked about him very wroth, 
his eyes and his trunk being the only por- 
tions of his frame at liberty. These he 
turned about in every direction as he ascend- 
ed—at last, as he passed by the main chan- 
nels, he perceived the half of a maintop-sail 
yard, which had been carried away in the 
slings, lying on the goose-necks; it was a 
weapon that suited him admirably ; he seized 
hold of it, and whirling it once round with 
his trunk, directed the piece of wood with 
such goud aim, that he swept about twenty 
of the natives off the raft, to take their chance 
with a strong tide and plenty of alligators. 
It was the self-possession of the animal 
which I admired so much, swinging in the 
air in so unusual a position fur an elephant, 
he was as collected as if he had been roam- 
ing in his own wild forests. He arrived and 
was disembarked at Rangoon, and it was an 
amusement to me, whenever I could find time 
to watch this animal, and two others much 
smaller in size who were with him; but he 
was my particular pet, Perhaps the reader 
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will like to have the diary of an elephant 
when not on active service. At what time 
animals get up who never lie down without 
being ordered, it is not very easy to say. The 
elephants are stalled at the foot of some large 
tree, which shelters them during the day from 
the extreme heat of the sun; they stand 
under this tree, to which they are chained by 
their hind legs. Karly in the morning the 
keeper makes his appearance from his hovel, 
and throws the respective keys down to the 
elephants, who immediately unlock the pad- 
locks of the chains, cast themselves loose, 
and in the politest manner return the keys to 
the keeper; they then march off with him 
to the nearest forest, and on their arrival 
commence breaking down the branches of 
the trees, selecting those which are most 
agreeable to their palates, and arranging 
them in two enormous faggots. When they 
have collected as much as they think they 
require, they make witheys and bind up their 
two faggots, and then twist another to con- 
nect the two, so as to hang them over their 
backs down on each side, and having thus 
made their provision, they return home; the 
keeper may or may not be present during 
this performance. All depends upon whether 
the elephants are well trained, and have been 
long in servitude. Upon their return, the 
elephants pass the chains again round their 
legs, lock the padlock, and present the key 
as before; they then amuse themselves with 
their repast, eating all the leaves and tender 
shoots, and rejecting the others. Now when 
an elephant has had enough to eat, he gene- 
rally selects a long bough, and pulling off all 
the lateral branches, leaves a bush at the end 
forming a sort of whisk to keep off the flies 
and musquitoes; for although the hide of the 
elephant is very thick, still it is broken into 
crannies and cracks, into which the vermin 
insert themselves. Sometimes they have the 
following ingenious method of defending 
themselves against these tormentors—they 
put the end of their trunk down in the dust, 
draw up as large a quantity as they can, and 
turning their trunks over their heads, pour it 
out over their skin, powdering and filling up 
the interstices, after which they take the 
long branch I have before mentioned, and 
amuse themselves by flapping it right and 
left, and in all directions about their bodies, 
wherever the insects may settle. 

And now for an instance of self-denial, 
which I have often witnessed on the part of 
my friend the large elephant. I have ob- 
served him very busy, flapping right and 
flapping left, evidently much annoyed by the 
Persecution of the musquitoes ; by-the-by, no 
one can have an idea how hard the tiger- 
musquito can bite. I will, however, give an 
instance of it, for the truth of which I can- 
not positively vouch ; but I remember that 
once, when it rained torrents, and we were on 
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a boating expedition, a marine who, to keep 
his charge dry, had his fore-finger inserted in 
the barrel of his musket, pulled it out in a 
great hurry, exclaiming to his comrade, “ may 
I be shot, Bill, if one of them beggars ha'‘n’t 
bit me right through the barrel of my musket.” 
This par parenthése, and now to proceed : 
As I said before, the elephant showed, by 
constant flagellation of his person, that he 
was much annoyed by his persecutors, and 
just at that time, the deer brought a little 
naked black thing, as round as a ball, which 
in India I believe they call a child, laid it 
down before the animal with two words in 
Hindostanee—* Watch it,” and then walked 
away into the town. The elephant imme- 
diately broke off the larger part of the bough, 
so as to make a smaller and more convenient 
whisk, and directed his whole attention to 
the child, gently fanning the little lump of 
of Indian ink, and driving away every mus- 
quito which came neat it ; this he continued 
for upwards of two hours, regardless of him- 
self, until the keeper returned. It was really 
a beautiful sight, and causing much reflec- 
tion. Here was a monster, whose bulk ex- 
ceeded that of the infant by at least ten 
thousand times, acknowledging that the 
image of his maker, even in its lowest de- 
gree of perfection, was divine; silently pros 
ving the truth of the sacred announcement, 
that God had “ given to man dominion over 
the beasts of the field.” And here too was a 
brute animal setting an example of devotion 
and self-denial, which but few Christians, 
none indeed but a mother, could have prac- 
tised. 

As I am on the subject, I may as well 
inform my readers how and in which way 
this elephant and I parted company, for it 
was equally characteristic of the animal. 
The army was ordered to march, and the 
elephants were called into requisition to carry 
the tents. The Quarter-Master General, the 
man with four eyes, as the natives called him, 
because he wore spectacles, superintended 
the loading of the animals—tent upon tent 
was heaped upon my friend, who said nothing, 
till at last he found that they were overdoing 
the thing, and then he roared out his com- 
plaints, which the keeper explained; but 
there was still one ‘more tent to be carried, 
and, therefore, as one more or less could 
make no difference, it was ordered to be put 
upon his back. The elephant said no more, 
but he turned sulky—enough was as good 
as a feast with him, and he considered this 
treatment as no joke. Now it so happened 
that at the time the main street, and the 
only street of the town, which was at least 
half a mile long, was crowded to suffocation 
with tattoos, or little ponies, and small oxen, 
every one of them loaded with a couple of 
cases of claret, or brandy, or something else, 
slung ou each side of them, attended by 




















coolies, who, with their hooting, and push- 
ing, and beating, and screaming, created a 
very bustling and lively scene. When the 
last tent was put on the elephant he was like 
a mountain, with canvass on each side of him, 
bulging out to a width equal to his own; 
there was just room for him to pass through 
the two rows of houses on each side of the 
street, and not ten inches to spare: he was 
ordered by the keeper to zo on—he obeyed 
the order certainly, but in what way—he 
threw his trunk up in the air, screamed a 
loud shriek of indignation, and set off at a 
trot, which was about equal in speed to a 
horse’s gallop, tight down the street, mowing 
down before him every poney, bullock, and 
cooley that barred his passage ; the confusion 
was indescribable, all the little animals were 
with their legs in the air, claret and brandy 
ured in rivulets down the street, coolies 
screamed as they threw themselves into the 
doors and windows, and at one fell swoop 
the angry gentleman demolished the major 
art of the comforts of the officers, who were 
ittle aware how much they were to sacrifice 
for the sake of an extra tent. With my eyes 
I followed my friend in his reckless career, 
until he was enveloped and hid from my view 
in a cloud of dust, and that was my farewell 
of him. I turned round, and observed close 
to me the quarter-master-general, looking 
with all his four eyes at the effects of his 
inhumanity.— Metropolitan. 


SABBATH SONNET. —— COMPOSED BY MRS. 
HEMANS A FEW DAYS BEFORE HER DEATH, 
AND DEDICATED TO HER BROTHER. 


How mauy blessed groups this huur are bending 
Through England's primrose meadow paths their 


wa 
Toward = aud tower, ’midst shadowy elms 
ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 
The Halls from old heroic ages grey 
Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
ike a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 

With them those  petimare-to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound;—yet, oh my God! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 
We cannot allow these verses to adorn, with 
a sad beauty, the pages of this (Blackwood’s) 
Magazine—more especially as they are the 
last composed by their distinguished writer, 
and that only a few days before her death— 
without at least a passing tribute of regret 
over an event which has cast a shadow of 
gloom over the sunshiny fields of cotemporary 
literature. But two months ago, the beautiful 
lyric, entitled Despondency and Aspiration, 

in these pages, and now. the sweet 
fountain of music from which that prophetic 
strain gushed has ceased to flow. The highly- 
gifted and accomplished, the patient, the 
meek, and long-suffering Fruicia Hemans 
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is no more. She died on the night of Satur» 
day the 16th of May, at Dublin, and met her 
fate with all the calm resignation of a Chris- 
tian, conscious that her spirit was winging 
its flight to another and a better world, where 
“the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
Weary are at rest.” 

ithout disparagement of the living, we 
scarcely hesitate to say, that in Mrs. Hemans 
our female literature has lost, perhaps, its 
brightest omament. To Joanna Baillie she 
might be inferior not only in vigour of con- 
ception, but in the power of metaphysically 
analyzing those sentiments and feelings, 
which constitute the basis of human action ; 
to Mrs. Jameson in that critical perception 
which, from detached fragments of spoken 
thought, can discriminate the links which 
bind all into a distinctive character ;—to Miss 
Landon in eloquent facility;—to Caroline 
Bowles in simple pathos;—and to Mary 
Mitford in power of thought ;—but as a 
female writer, influencing the female mind, 
she has undoubtedly stood, for some by-past 
years, the very first in the first rank; and 
this pre-eminence has been acknowledged, 
not only in her own land, but wherever the 
English tongue is spoken, whether on the 
banks of the eastern Ganges, or the western 
Mississippi. Her path was her own; and 
shoals of imitators have arisen alike at home, 
and on the other side of the Atlantic, who, 
destitute of her animating genius, have mi- 
micked her themes, and parodied her senti- 
ments and language, without being able to 
reach its height. In her poetry, religious 
truth, and intellectual beauty meet together ; 
and assuredly it is not the less calculated to 
refine the taste and exalt the imagination, 
because it addresses itself almost exclusively 
to the better feelings of our nature alone. 
Over all her pictures of humanity are spread 
the glory and the grace reflected from purity 
of morals, delicacy of perception and concep- 
tion, sublimity of religious faith, and warmth 
of patriotism ; and turning from the dark and 
degraded, whether in subject or sentiment, 
she seeks out those verdant oases in the desert 
of human life, on which the affections may 
most pleasantly rest. Her poetry is intensely 
and entirely feminine—and, in our estima- 
tion, this is the highest praise which could 
be awarded it—it could have been written by 
a woman only; for although in the “ Re- 
cords ” of her sex we have the female cha- 
racter delineated in all the varied phases of 
baffled passion and of ill-requited affection ; 
of heroical self-denial, and of withering hope 
deferred ; of devotedness tried in the furnace 
of affliction, arid of 
; “ Gentle feelings long subdued 
, Subdued, and cherished long ;” 
yet its energy resembles that of the dove, 
“pecking the hand that hovers o’er its mate,” 
and its exaltation of thought is not of the 
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daring kind, which doubts and derides, or 
even questions, but which clings to the anchor 
of hope, and looks forward with faith and 
reverential fear. 

Mrs. Hemans has written much, and, as 
with all authors in like predicament, her 
strains ate of various degrees of excellence. 
Independently of this, her different works 
will be differently estimated, as to their rela- 
tive value, by different minds; but, among 
the lyrics of the English language which can 
scarcely die, we hesitate not to assign places 
to The Hebrew Mother—The Treasures of 
the Deep—The Spirit’s Return—The Homes 
of Kngland—The Better Land—The Hour 
of Death—The Trumpet—and The Graves 
of a Household. In these “ gems of purest 
tay serene,” the peculiar genius of Mrs. He- 
mans breathes, and burns, and shines pre- 
eminent; for her forte lay in depicting what- 
ever tends to beautify and embellish domestic 
life—the gentle overflowings of love and 
friendship—“ homebred delights and heart- 
felt happiness ”—the associations of local 
attachment—and the influences of religious 
feelings over the soul, whether arising from 
the varied circumstances and situations of 
man, or from the aspects of external nature. 
We would only here add, by way of remark, 
that the writings of Mrs. Hemans seem to 





divide themselves into two pretty distinct 
portions—the first comprehending her Modern 
Greece, Wallace, Dartmoor, Sceptic, Historic 
Scenes, and other productions, up to the pub- 
lication of the Forest Sanctuary; and the 
latter comprehending that volume, The Re- 
cords of Woman, The Scenes and Hymns of 
Life, and all her subsequent productions. In 
her earlier works she follows the classic 
model as contradistinguished from the ro- 
mantic, and they are inferior in that polish 
of style and almost gorgeous richness of lan- 
guage, in which her maturer compositions 
are set. It is evident that new stores of 
thought were latterly opened up to her, in a 
more extended acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of Spain and Germany. 

Mrs. Hemans died in her forty-first year. 
She was born in Liverpool :—her father was a 
native of Ireland, and, by her mother, a Ger- 
man lady, she was descended from a Venetian 
family of rank. She married in early life— 
unhappily ;—and left five sons, more than 
one of whom are of high promise. She 
passed many years in the quiet seclusion of 
St. Asaph’s in North Wales with her mother; 
three at Wavertree, near Liverpool, after the 
death of that revered parent ; and thence she 
removed to Dublin, where so recently she 
breathed her last. or fn 
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‘LEWES CASTLE. 

(From a Sketch, by a Correspondent.’ 
Sussex is thickly studded with fragments of 
antiquity, few of which are better known 
than the remains of the ancient castle at 
Lewes. Of the town, the earliest authentic 
records commence with the Roman sway, 
when Lewes is thought to have been the 
station Mutuantenis, or Mantuantonis, “a 
mutation or mansion situate by a water or 
river: so is Lewes situate.”— Burrell MSS. 

The origin of the castle is said to have 
been a considerable time before the Conquest, 
and has been attributed to Alfred. Athel- 
stan established two mints in Lewes, con- 
sidered to be an indication of very great con- 
sequence at that period. At the era of 
Domesday, it had been made the chief seat 
and barony of the Earls de Warrer, who 
possessed the whole rape; one of whom, in 
1266, obtained a murage grant from Henry 
III. to fortify the town with the aid of several 
dues and customs. It had a market esta- 
blished soon after the Conquest, and a mer- 
chant guild, of great eminence ; and a Cluniac 
Priory, founded at the conclusion of the 
thirteenth century, by the first Earl de War- 
ren, and Gundreda, his wife, whose annual 
revenue, at the Dissolution, amounted to the 
clear sum of 920/. It had formerly, includ- 
ing its suburbs of Cliffe, Westout, and 
Southover, thirteen churches, which are now 
reduced to six. 

The castle is chiefly remarkable for having 
had two keeps, raised on mounds, and in- 
closed within its walls: one at the western 
extremity remains tolerably perfect, and has 
a very commanding appearance, hanging, 
clothed with ivy, over the street of the town. 
Very little of the primitive architecture of 
the castle is, however, discernible; for the 
building has been rather modernized than 
restored in its repairs, which have been 
very liberal. A large square tower at the 
entrance, probably of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, with machicolations, is, 
probably, the most ornamental feature of 
the structure. The view from hence is very 
pleasing, and will repay the ascent.— Parry’s 
Coast of Sussex. 
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THE EMPRESS. A NOVEL. 

By G. Bennett, Esq., Author of the Albanians. 
[Tue plot of this work embraces the most 
tnfamous period of the renowned, but cruel 
and licentious Aytippina the younger, after 
she had married her uncle Claudius, and 
accordingly become “ the Empres ” of Kome. 
Upon the novelist’s canvass, therefore, figure 
the four-wived Claudius; Britannicus, his 
son by Messalina; Nero, the son of Agrip- 
pina by Domitius GEnobarbus ; the beautiful 
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Lollia Paulina, the divorced wife of Cali- 
gula; Narcissus, banished, and driven to 
suicide by the intrigues of Agrippina; Oc- 
tavia, the daughter of Claudius; and Acce- 
ronia, another lovely Roman. The love-plot 
consists mainly of the intrigues of Agrippina 
to aid Nero, in supplanting Lucius Silanus in 
the affections of Octavia: the poisoning of 
Claudius and Britannicus to make way for 
Nero to the throne, also by Agrippina; and 
the murders of Acceronia and Agrippina, 
instigated by Nero. To aid in this diabolical 
work we have Locusta, the celebrated wild 
woman, or witch; and Camillus, a dwarf, 
but mest important personage in the vil- 
lany. To these actors and events are added 
incidental illustrations of the customs of 
the old Romans—their luxurious festivals, 
their refined cruelties, and debasing super- 
Stitions, with glimpses of their domestic 
manners—all which receive additional in- 
terest from the lapse of nearly eighteen 
centuries since their existence. It need 
scarcely be added, that with such materials, 
assisted by the classic precision of Tacitus 
in the history of the period, Mr. Bennett has 
sustained the interest of two volumes, the 
extent of his work ; and, unlike nine out of ten 
books of the day, “the Empress” might, per- 
haps, with advantage, have been extended to 
athird volume. The incidents would not then 
have succeeded each other with such rapidity 
as they now do; and space would have been 
allowed for that repose which is olten so 
requisite in the working of a plot, or bring- 
ing about its main events. If the want of 
this repose be a fault, it is, at least, a rare 
one in a novel. The work will, doubtless, 
be read with zest; but, if it be urged that 
the career of crime in its pages is too dark 
and rapid, the writer may plead historical 
truth, though he be chargeable with the 
omission of redeeming light in the many 
pictures of infamy which he has so strongly 
painted. The dialogue throughout the work 
is neatly written, and has much natural 
energy, and many refined touches of pas- 
sion, and highly-wrought poetic feeling : the 
scenes, or incidental illustrations of manners 
have, likewise, great merit, with due allow- 
ance for the splendor loci, and its mingled 
terror and delight. Our quotations shail be 
from these portions of the work, as they may 
give the reader an idea of its attractive cha- 
tacter, without anticipating the interest of 
the plot. 
The Empress’ Dwarf Page. 

His hair which was of the richest gold 
colour, hung in a profusion of shining ring- 
lets over a brow as fair as the most delicate 
female’s ; his eyes were of an indistinct 
colour, approaching to pink, and gave a pecu- 
liar expression to his countenance, but not an 
unpleasant one ; his features were pleasing ; 
his complexion healthy; his costume was 
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tancifully composed of a shirt of silver cloth, 
descending to his knees, and bound in at the 
waist by a jewelled belt, which fastened in 
the front with a diamond clasp; over this 
was thrown, negligently, a Persian shawl of 
considerable value, with a blue ground, and 
a deep border of curious workmanship ; a 
small poinard with a jewelled hilt hung at 
his girdle, and a kind of turban was placed 
upon the table at which he sat. 
Terrific Earthquake. 


Scarcely had Silanus passed the threshold, 
when he felt the ground heave under him, 
and immediately a low, murmuring sound 
broke upon the awful stillness that suc- 
ceeded, as if the heavens had become breath. 
less through fear at the convulsions of the 
earth. Alarmed at the threatening aspect of 
Nature, he ascended the hundred steps, lead- 
ing to the principal entrance of the magni- 
ficent Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and, 
from their summit, beheld the tottering and 
falling edifices, that with every shock strewed 
the streets with ruins, and listened with grief 
to the wailings of the unfortunate multitude 
wandering through the City, increasing each 
other’s terror with loud clamours of despair. 
The devout thronged the temples which were 
choked up to suffocation; those who could 
not obtain access, knelt down in the streets, 
and heaped dust upon their heads in an- 
guish, calling upon the gods to restrain their 
vengeance and save the city from destruction. 
Augurs ascended their towers in every direc- 
tion: Prophets and Seers increased the con- 
fusion of the populace. A dreadful shock 
loosened the triple row of columns that sup- 
ported the portico under which Silanus stood, 
and the gilded marble rolled with a sound 
like thunder down the spacious field of the 
Campus Martius. A massive block of Parian 
stone bounded over his head, while he stood 
fixed with awe upon the spot, gazing upon 
the glittering fragments, as they descended 
with the velocity of thunderbolts to the plain 
beneath. A sudden darkness covered the 
city, and strange prodigies were seen,—me- 
teors fell from the clouds,—the sun was ob- 
scured,—birds of evil omen hovered about 
the palace of Claudius, and swooping to the 
tight hand, disappeared with loud screams! 
Silanus, struck with superstitious terrors, 
joined the throng that continued to press 
within the Temple, from which, after per- 
forming his devotions, and breathing his 
supplications to Jupiter, he slowly departed, 
and forcing his way through the crowded 
streets, he reached his palace, wearied with 
exertion, and filled with sorrow for the accu- 
mulated calamities that overwhelmed the 
city. 

Scene in the Cireus. 

By an order from Claudius, the wild 

beasts were loosened from their dens, Five 


noble lions, of Numidian breed, fresh fiom 
the mountains, leaped into the circus. At 
the same moment, the sluices, which were 
formed for conveying vast quantities of water 
into the arena for the exhibition of the 
Naumachia, were opened in every quarter. 
The water rushed into the circus, and with it 
the dreadful monsters of the Nile :—croco- 
diles of an enormous size, kept without food 
for many days, were again let loose in their 
native element. The men, terrified at the 
approach of the furious animals, fighting 
with one another or advancing to attack 
them, stood, for a moment, powerless. But 
six remained, and those, exhausted by their 
former toil, unarmed and defenceless, desti- 
tute of any weapons to inflict a mortal 
wound, if we except the chirothece, (boxing 
gloves,) cried aloud for swords to sustain the 
unequal contest ; which, by a sign from 
Claudius, were granted, and the arms of the 
secutores, (a particular class of gladiators, 
who fought with sword and buckler,) were 
flung to their assistance. In front and rear, 
the furious beasts were seen chased by the 
scaly monsters, or, in close contact, dragged 
beneath the water; now rising to inhale the 
air, (which rang with the acclamations of the 
people,) and now sinking again in deadly 
conflict with their silent and voracious ene- 
mies. The men were soon compelled to 
defend themselves; the water, which was 
now breast-high, was dyed with blood; and, 
after a desperate struggle, but one man re- 
mained to excite the pity or admiration of 
the spectators. He had, however, but one 
animal to encounter; the rest had perished 
beneath the swords of the men, who died, 
likewise, under the claws or in the fangs of 
the beasts they fought with. This struggle 
was long and doubtful; at length the man, 
whose body was dreadfully lacerated, de- 
fended himseif but weakly, and retreated 
beneath the first row of spectators, casting 
looks of entreaty for some pitying hand to 
save him. They had fallen into the Euripus, 
a canal of ten feet broad, and ten in depth; 
(which at all times paried the spectators 
from the actors in the games,) and here the 
dexterity of the swimmer was superior to the 
strength of the lion, who, unable to feel the 
bottom, roared with alarm, and splashed about 
to keep himself upon the surface, receiving 
numberless wounds from the sword which his 
antagonist still faintly wielded. 

At length exhausted, and seeing no hope 
of succour in the countenances of the be- 
holders, the brave combatant was about to 
resign himself to his fate, when a young 
patrician, who during the sports had sat 
apart trom his companions, with his eyes 
fixed upon one of the royal party, (whose 
cheek was blanched with the hues of death, 
as she gazed upon the barbarous scene she 
was compelled to witness,) darted to the 
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spot, and separating the large folds of his 
toga, flung a part of it to him for assistance. 
The hope of life gave fresh vigour to the 
dying strength of the unfortunate victim ; 
he grasped the welcome succour, and began 
to climb by its help; but the lion, although 
pierced with countless wounds, still lingered 
near his prey. The sword was buried in his 
side— but the sword-arm of the man was in 
his claws. The patrician still held one end 
of the toga he had flung to him, when a 
number of others, impatient to behold the 
event of the contest, pressed forward to the 
edge of the Euripus, and, by their eagerness, 
precipitated Lucius Silanus into the canal. 

A shriek of anguish was heard in the 
podium, and the Emperor’s family were seen 
hastening from their seats, and quitting the 
circus. The man and beast sank together 
in the clasp of death, and were seen no more, 
nor even thought of in the interest excited 
by the accident that befell Silanus, who had 
scarcely crossed the canal, and gained a 
footing in the shallow water which covered 
the arena, when the voices of the spectators 
were raised to put him on his guard, a 
sword flung to him from the balcony of the 
meniana was dexterously caught, at the 
moment when a crocodile (who, during the 
late combat, had escaped the notice of the 
people,) had opened its enormous jaws to 
seize upon its defenceless prey. By a rapid 
movement he evaded the impending death, 
and by a dexterous blow struck out an eye of 
the unwieldy monster, who sank to the 
bottom. Lucius did the same, and for some 
moments, the ruffled waters alone gave evi- 
dence that the struggle was not at an end. 
At length they appeared—the tunic of Si- 
lanus was torn and bloody, and the breast 
of his foe who rose erect above him, spouted 
blood from sundry wounds he had inflicted, 
by skilfully insinuating himself under the 
creature’s belly. The circus rang with en- 
couraging shouts, and the water, which was 
ordered to be drained off at the moment the 
accident occurred, becoming shallower, ren- 
dered his motions more free and active. 
They fell together—the crocodile below, the 
gallant youth above; who, by a successful 
stroke, laid open its entrails, as it dropped 
upon its back. The victory was complete— 
and Silanus, exhausted from the exertion, 
quitted the circus, followed by the applaud- 
ing shouts of the delighted spectators. 


House of Nero. 


The walls of this delightful room were 
formed of the most beautiful Grecian marble, 
brought from the celebrated quarry on Mount 
Pentelicus, near Athens, adorned with va- 
rious devices from the fabulous history of 
the Greeks, &c., and executed by the finest 
sculptors and artists. The splendid ceiling 
was supported by twelve columns of Parian 
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marble, of the Ionian order; in the centre 
appeared a group of figures beautifully chi- 
selled, representing the contest between 
Euomaus and Pelops in the chariot race at 
Olympia, at which Jupiter presided—on the 
right hand of the god was Ainomaus, with 
his wife Sterope, a daughter of Atlas; and 
at the heads of the four steeds harnessed to 
his chariot, stood his charioteer, the treache- 
rous Myrtillus, and two grooms in attend- 
ance. In this corner of the picture was seen 
the river Cladeus. Upon the left of Jupiter, 
stood Pelops and Hippodamia, with the cha- 
riot, horses, charioteer, and groom; and in 
the left corner the river Alpheus. This sub- 


ject was copied by Phidias from the original, 


in the temple of Jupiter, at Olympia; it en- 
grossed the entire centre of the ceiling, and 
upon each side of it were two other subjects. 
The first comprised a number of oo 
tepresenting the various exercises of the 
Olympic games ; the second was the spirited 
subject of Hercules, and his band of war- 
riors, overcoming the Amazons, with The- 
seus fighting by his side.—On the right 
hand wall of the apartment, was a painting, 
supposed to have been executed by Paneenus, 
the brother of Phidias, which four hundred 
years had been unable to deprive of its beau- 
tiful tints—Jupiter at war with the Titans. 
This was supported by two smaller ones, ex- 
pressive of the trials of skill between Apollo 
and Mars with the cestus, and Mercury in 
the foot-race, in both of which games, Apollo 
appeared as the victor. On the opposite side 
was a beautiful enamel of the fate of Pro- 
metheus. He was stretched upon his back, 
and chained to the rock, with a vulture 
perched upon his breast, which was laid 
open, and bleeding profusely. The face of 
Prometheus expressed the agony he endured, 
and one shackled hand was lifted up to 
heaven, as if to deprecate its anger; while 
Hercules stood over them with his club up- 
raised, as if about to slay the vulture. At 
the upper end of the room a contrivance 
had been made, to waft delicious perfumes 
through it, at regular periods. The cornices 
reflected a glare of light, from the various 
devices of precious stones that enriched 
them. Vases of the most costly workman- 
ship, filled with aromatic plants and flowers, 
were placed around; and goblets, formed 
from the solid topaz, or more precious ruby. 
All that could fascinate the eye, and gratify 
the senses, were collected in this emporium 
of earth’s treasures ; but these were common 
to the eyes of Nero, and having lost their 
novelty, were no longer valued. Possession 
robs the fairest treasure of its charms, with 
those who, unrestrained, can always cull the 
first bright flower their fickle fancies covet. 

{By the way, a circumstance connected 
with this work remains to be noticed. In 
the Preface, Mr. Bennett explains that the 
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MS. of “the Empress” has been in the pub- 
lisher’s possession. for more than twelve 
months; and he is induced to make this 
statement lest the reader should suspect him 
of plagiarism from Mr. Bulwer’s Last Days 
of Pompeii ; we may add, although the 
scenes of both works resemble each other, 
the circumstances and situations of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s work differ so materially as to acquit 
him of every thing but a coincidence, such 
as will by no means detract from his origi- 
nality or talent. ] 


SPECIMENS OF THE TABLE TALK OF THE 
LATE SAMUEL TAXLOR COLERIDGE. 
[We have before referred to this work by 
way of quotation ; and now proceed to a few 
more of its oracular thoughts upon points 
and subjects of popular and debatable in- 
terest. Not a word need be added in praise 
of the vigour and purity in which these opi- 
nions are expressed, nor of the warmth with 
which they must strike the imagination of 
the reader. Their laconic energy and polish 
have, indeed, rarely been equalled by any 

writer of modern times. ] 

Othello must not be conceived as a negro, 
but a high and chivalrous Moorish chief. 
Shakspeare learned the spirit of the character 
from the Spanish poetry, which was prevalent 
in England in his time. Jealousy does not 
strike me as the point in his passion ; I take 
it to be rather an agony that the creature, 
whom he had believed angelic, with whom 
he had garnered up his heart, and whom he 
could not help still loving, should be proved 
impure and worthless. It was the struggle 
not to love her. It was a moral indignation 
and regret that virtue should so fall :—“ But 
yet the pity of it, Iago!—O Iago! the pity 
of it, Iago!” In addition to this, his honour 
was concerned: Iago would not have suc- 
ceeded but by hinting that his honour was 
compromised. There is no ferocity in Othello; 
his mind is majestic and composed. He deli- 
berately determines to die; and speaks his 
last speech with a view of showing his at- 
tachment to the Venetian state, though it 
had superseded him. 

Schiller has the material Sublime ;* to 
produce an effect, he sets you a whole town 
on fire, and throws infants with their mothers 
into the flames, or locks up a father in an 
old tower. But Shakspeare drops a handker- 
chief, and the same or greater effects follow. 

Lear is the most tremendous effort of 
Shakspeare as a poet; Hamlet as a philo- 
sopher or meditater ; and Othello is the union 
of the two. There is something gigantic 
and unformed in the former two; but in the 

© This expression—“ material sublime”—like a 
hundred others which have slipped into general use, 
came originally from Mr. Coleridge, and was by him, 
in the first instance, applied to Schiller’s Robbers,— 
See Act iv. sc, 5.—Eb. 


latter, everything assumes its due place and 
proportion, and the whole mature powers of 
his mind are displayed in admirable equili- 
brium. 

I think Old Mortality and Guy Mannering 
the best of the Scotch novels. 

It is not easy to put me out of counte- 
nance, or interrupt the feeling of the time by 
mere external noise or circumstance; yet 
once I was thoroughly done up, as you would 
say. I was reciting, at a particular house, 
the “ Remorse ;” ard was in the midst of 
Alhadra’s description of the death of her 
husband, when a scrubby boy, with a shinin 
face set in dirt, burst open the door and crie 
out,—“ Please, ma’am, master says, Will 
you ha’, or will you mo¢ ha’, the pin-round ?” 

You abuse snuff! Perhaps it is the final 
cause of the human nose. 

A rogue is a roundabout fool; a fool iz 
circumbendibus. 

St. John’s logic is Oriental, and consists 
chiefly in position and parallel; whilst St. 
Paul displays all the intricacies of the Greek 
system. 

Kean is original ; but he copies from him- 
self. His rapid descents from the hyper- 
tragic to the infra-colloquial, though some- 
times productive of great effect, are often 
unreasonable. To see him act, is like read- 
ing Shakspeare by flashes of lightning. I do 
not think him thorough-bred gentleman 
enough to play Othello. 

I cannot say I expect much from mere 
Egyptian antiquities. Everything really, 
that is, intellectually, great in that country 
seems to/me of Grecian origin. 

The Earth with its scarred face is the 

bol of the Past; the Air and Heaven, of 
uturity. 

Up to twenty-one, I hold a father to have 
power over his children as to marriage; after 
that age, authority and influence only. Show 
me one couple unhappy merely on account 
of their limited circumstances, and I will show 
you ten who are wretched from other causes. 

You may depend upon it, that a slight 
contrast of character is very material to hap- 
piness in marriage. 

I have often told you that J do not think 
there is any jealousy, properly so called, in 
the character of Othello. There is no pre- 
disposition to suspicion, which I take to be 
an essential term in the definition of the 
word. Desdemona very truly told Emilia 
that he was not jealous, that is, of a jealous 
habit, and he says so as truly of himself. 
Iago’s suggestions, you see, are quite new to 
him; they do not correspond with anything 
of a like nature previously in his mind. If 
Desdemona had, in fact, been guilty, no one 
would have thought of calling Othello’s con- 
duct that of a jealous man. He could not 
act otherwise than he did with the lights he 
had; whereas jealousy can never be strictly 
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tight. See how utterly unlike Othello is to 
Leontes, in the Winter’s Tale, or even to 
Leonatus, in Cymbeline! The jealousy of 
the first proceeds from an evident trifle, and 
something like hatred is mingled with it; 
and the conduct of Leonatus in accepting the 
wager, and exposing his wife to the trial, de- 
notes a jealous temper already formed. 

Craniology is worth some consideration, 
although it is merely in its rudiments and 
guesses yet. But all the coincidences which 
have been observed could scarcely be by acci- 
dent. The confusion and absurdity, however, 
will be endless until some names or proper 
terms are discovered for the organs, which 
are not taken from their mental application 
or significancy. The forepart of the head is 
generally given up to the higher intellectual 
powers; the hinder part to the sensual emo- 
tions. 

Silence does not always mark wisdom. 
I was at dinner, some time ago, in company 
with a man, who listened to me and said 
nothing for a long time; but he nodded his 
head, and I thought him ivtelligent. At 
length, towards the end of the dinner, some 
apple dumplings were -placed on the table, 
and my man had no sooner seen them, than 
he burst forth with—* Them’s the jockies 
for me!” I wish Spurzheim could have 
examined the fellow’s head. 

Some folks apply epithets as boys do in 
making Latin verses. When I first looked 
upon the Falls of the Clyde, I was unable to 
find a word to express my feelings. At last,a 
man, a stranger to me, who arrived about 
the same time, said :—“ How majestic !”— 
(It was the precise term, and I turned round 
and was saying—*“ Thank you, sir! that és 
the exact word for it,’—when he added, 
eodem flatu)—* Yes! how very pretty !” 

I wish our clever young poets would re- 
member my homely definitions of prose and 
poetry; that is, prose = words in their best 
order ;—poetry = the dest words in the best 
order. 

Painting is the intermediate somewhat 
between a thought and a thing. 

It is a small thing that the patient knows 
of his own state; yet some things he does 
know better than his physician. 

Good and bad men are each less so than 
they seem. 

You may understand by znsect, life in sec- 
tions—diffused generally over all the parts. 

The ant and the bee are, I think, much 
nearer man in the understanding or faculty 
of adapting means to proximate ends than 
the elephant.* 


* I remember Mr. C. was accustomed to consider 
the ant as the most intellectual, and the dog as tlhe 
most affectionate, of the irrational creatures, so far 
as our present acquaintance with the facis of natural 
history enables us to judge.—Ep. 
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Potes of a Reaver, 





EUROPEAN PAUPERISM. 

M. pve Vitteneuve Baraemont, (ancien 
prefet,) has published a work on the statistics 
of pauperism in Europe, to which he gives 
the title of Christian Political Economy. 
He estimates the indigent population of 
Europe at 10,897,333 individuals out of 
226,445,200, the whole population. He thus 
distributes them :— 

England contains about 3,900,000 poor, 
being one-sixth of the whole population, 
which is taken at 23,400,000. The agricul- 
tural and the manufacturing population are 
in the ratio of two to three; and the work 
performed by machinery exceeds that of 
180,000,000 workmen. In London there 
are about 105,000 poor out of 1,350,000 in- 
habitants. In Liverpool, 27,000 out of 80,000. 
In Cork, 26,000 out of 60,000. In Sunderland, 
14,000 out of 17,000. 

In Germany, where the employment is 
chiefly agricultural, there are about 680,000 
poor, or one-twentieth of the whole popu- 
lation. The agricultural population is three 
times greater than the manufacturing. 

In Austria the proportion between the 
poor and the general population is 1 in 25, 
or J,280,000 out of 32,000,000. Here the 
agricultural population is, compared with the 
manufacturing, in the ratio of 4 to 1. Den- 
mark is nearly on a par with Austria, the 
poor being | in 25, and agricultural employ- 
ment 4 to 1 more than manufacturing. In 
Spain, out of a population of 13,900,000 in- 
habitants, 450,000 are poor, or 1-30th. The 
agricultural population is here 5 to 1 more 
than the manufacturing. In France there 
are avout 1,600,000 poor out of 32,000,000 
inhabitants, or 1 in 20, and the agricultural 
population compared with the manufacturing 
4to 1. This proportion, however, of course 
varies according to the different localities. 
M. de Villeneuve has divided France into 
three regions or zones of pauperism, contain- 
ing about 20 departments, 10,062,769 inha- 
bitants, and 770,626 poor, showing that 
1-30th of the population are destitute. 

In Italy the proportion is 1 out of 25 poor. 
The entire population is 19,044,000, the 
numbers of the poor 750,000; and the agri- 
cultural population is five times greater than 
the manufacturing. Belgium and Holland 
are about on a par with England; the ratio 
between the entire population and the poor 
7 to J, and that of the manufacturing and 
agricultural 3 to 2. The population of Por- 
tugal is 3,530,000, of which about 141,000 
are poor, or | in 25; and agricultural employ- 
ment is five times greater than manufac- 
turing. Prussia contains 12,778,000 inha- 
bitants, of which 425,000 are poor, a propor- 
tion of 1 in 30, The agricultural population 
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compared with the manufacturing is here 
also 5 to 1. Russia in Europe contains a 
population of 52,500,000, of which 525,000 
are poor, being a proportion of J in 100. 
Manufactures are here at a low ebb; the 
manufacturing population as compared with 
the agricultural is only 1 to 14. The popu- 
lation of Sweden is 3,866,000, out of which 
154,000, or 1-25th may be considered poor. 
Agriculture is here 4 to 1 greater than manu- 
factures. Switzerland has a population of 
1.714,000, of which 17,000 are destitute.— 
Times. 


EATABLE BIRDS’ NESTS. 
Tuere is a peculiar kind of bird-nest 
abounding on the Philippine islands, which 
is in high request amongst Chinese gour- 
mands. Mr. Trelawney, in his Adventures 
of a Younger Son, tells us that the price of 
a moderate cargo is occasionally immense, 
and relates an amusing story of an ignorant 
English captain, who threw overboard enough 
cf them to have made the fortune of his 
family. Dr. Meyen thus explains the precise 
composition of this luxury:—The weed 
which composes this branch of commerce is 
the Spherococcus cartilugineus var. setaceus 
aq., which is found in great abundance in 
this part of India. It is eaten by the bird 
Hirundo esculenta, which builds the nests in 
question, and is used in the preparation of 
its precious nest. The swallow eats the fresh 
weeds and permits them to soften for some 
time in its stomach, after which it throws up 
the mass, now converted into a jelly, and 
sticks it together to form the nest. The 
nests, which are subsequently smeared over 
with dirt and feathers, are brought in their 
raw state to China, where they are cleaned in 
immense warehouses built for the purpose, 
and then exposed for sale. These so cele- 
brated Indian nests are, therefore, hardly 
anything more than the softened Sphe@ro- 
coccus cartilagineus which we have brought 
with us from the Chinese seas, and their ef- 
fect is no other than that of fine jelly. In 
the preparation of these nests such a number 
of fine stimulants are generally added, that 
they of right occupy the first rank amongst 
relishes at the tables of the Chinese. The 
Japanese had long ago discovered that these 
costly bird-nests are nothing more than 
softened sea-weed, and now prepare the sub- 
stance itself in an artist-like manner. Some 
of our own epicutes may be glad to learn 
that the Sphe@rococcus crispus, which Dr. 
Meyen thinks would serve just as well for the 
composition of this luxury, is to be found in 
large quantities on the western and northern 
coasts of Great Britain —Quarterly Review. 





The Gatherer. 


St. Servan had a tame robin, who used to 
feed from his hand, perch upon his head or 
shoulder while he was reading or praying, 
and flutter its wings and sing, as if bearing 
part in his devotions. The boys of the mo- 
nastery one day twisted its head off, and 
accused Kentigern of having killed it. To 
prove his innocence, he made a cross upon 
the head, and put it on again, and the bird 
was nothing the worse for what it had under- 
gone. 

Calvaries in Catholic countries, (such as 
that at Autwerp, engraved in our last volume,) 
lead to any superstition at this time. For- 
merly there were foul abuses connected with 
such representations, and it was the detection 
of some such that induced Elizabeth reluc- 
tantly to give up her intention of having the 
crucifix retained in our churches, as it is in 
the Lutheran. 


Festivals, when duly observed, attach men 
to the civil and religious institutions of their 
country ; it is an evil, therefore, when they 
fall into disuse. For the same reason, the 
loss of locai observances is to be regretted : 
who is there that does not remember their 
effect upon himself in early life —Southey. 


Up with the Sun.—We rise with the sun 
at Christmas; it were but continuing to do 
so till the middle of April, and without any 
perceptible change we should find ourselves 
then rising at five o’clock; at which hour 
we might continue till September, and then 
accommodate ourselves again to the change 
of season, regulating always the time of re- 
tiring in the same proportion. They who 
require eight hours sleep would, upon such a 
system, go to bed at nine during four months. 
—Ibid 

Handel.—At the coronation of George IL, 
the bishops having selected the words for the 
anthem, sent them, for composition, to Han- 
del, who returned them, observing, that he 
read his bible, and could choose a subject for 
himself. He fixed on the lines—“ My heart 
is inditing a good matter.” It was a re- 
mark of Mrs. Cibber, the actress, justified by 
the fact, that with the hand of a giant, he 
had the finger of a child: his knuckles were 
concave, and dimpled as those of an infant ; 
but his touch was so smooth and impercep- 
tible, that his fingers seemed to grow to the 
instrument. He had a favourite Rucker 
harpsichord, the keys of which by incessant 
practice, were hollowed like the bowl of a 
spoon. W. G. C. 

Turtle Soup.—Turtles often become ema- 
ciated and sickly before they reach this 
country, in which case the soup would be 
incomparably improved by leaving out the 
turtle, and substituting a good calf’s head. 
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The present Speaker of the House of 
Commons was once a pupil under Mr. Moli- 
neux, at Macclesfield School, where he was 
entered as a boarder in July, 1784. He was 
known at the school as Abercrombie minimus. 
His elder brothers, George and John, entered 
in January, 1780, the first being called Aber- 
crombie major, and the second Abercrombie, 
minor. Their father, Colonel Abercrombie, 

‘afterwards General Abercrombie, brought 
them to Macclesfield from Scotland. Of him 
it may be truly said, his life was illustrious, 
“and his death glorious. 

There were once five brothers at the same 
school at the same time, the sons of a Colonel 
Tucker, who lived at Chester. They were 
thus designated according to their ages :— 
Tucker maximus, Tucker major, Tucker 
minor, Tucker minimus, and Tucker quintus, 

R. Rorrs. 


Books.—Pope Ganganelli is said to have 
expressed a whimsical opinion, that all the 
books in the world might be reduced to 6,000 
volumes in folio, by epitomizing, expurgating, 
and destroying whatever the chosen and 
plenipotential committee of literature should, 
in their wisdom, think proper to condemn. 


Kean was born in chambers in Gray’s Inn, 
on “St. Patrick’s Day, in the morning,” 
1787 or 1789, uncertain. 

Catastrophe—At Trenton Falls, a young 
lady and her lover were going along the 
water side, and, in order to retain hold of 
her hand, he walked upon a narrow ridge, 
where he could hardly balance himself: the 
girl said, “Oh, if you walk there, I shall let 
you go:” she did so, and in the same in- 
stant he slipped from the rock, and was 
dragged away to that dark death. 


Kean’s Acting. — Kean what 
few actors can lay claim to, namely originality. 
He impressed character on almost everything 
which -he attempted. He  did- not. merely 
recite his part, but act it—a very different 
matter.: You could: not confound his acting 
with that of any other man; _ nor, as a con- 
sequence, the character which he represented, 
with any other character in the play. It was, 
(right or wrong,) distinguishable from others. 
This is, after an inferior fashion, what Shak- 
speare has done, and what Sir Walter Scott, 
and Cervantes, and ‘Fielding have done. This 
is, in short, the Intedlectual Style.—Life of 
Kean. 

The Great American Aloe.—A noble spe- 
cimen of the variegated variety of this plant 
will shortly bloom at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. It is believed to be about 70 years 
old. The'crown of the plant opened on the 
8th of June, and the flower stem: has been 

wing at the rate of about four inches a 
lay; it is. calculated by. gardeners that the 
stem will reach to the height of from 24 to 
28 feet, that the number of flower buds will 
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be from 3 to 4,000, and that it will continue 
blooming nearly six weeks. The period at 
which the aloe arrives at maturity varies 
according to citcumstances. In hot, or other- 
wise favourable climates, it grows rapidly ; 
but in colder regions, or under the care of 
the gardener, it requires the longest period 
that has been assigned to it, which has given 
tise to the common error that: the flowering 
Occurs only at the end of 100 years. A build- 
ing is about to be erected for its protection, 
and every care taken to accelerate its deve- 
lopement, when having produced its gigantic 
flowers and existed the period assigned for 
it, the plant perishes.—A CorrEgsPONDENT. 


Though I misse the flowry fields, 
With those sweets the spring-tyde yeelds, 
Though I may not see those groves, 
Where the shepheards chaunt their loves, 
And the lasses more excell, 
Than the sweet-voyced Philomel ; 
Though of all those pleasures past, 
Nothing uow remaines at last, 
But remembrance ( (poore reliefe) 
That more makes, mends my griefe: 
She’s my mind's companion still, 
Maugre Euvie’s evill will. 
Whence she should be driven to, 
er’t in mortal’s power to do.) 
She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the midst of sorrow ; 
Makes the desolated place 
To her presence be a grace ; 
And the blackest discoutents 
Be her fairest ornameuts, 
Wither's Shepheard’s Hunting, 1615. 


Ballad.— By Moors.* 


Her last words at parting, how can I forget ? 
Deep treasur'd, through life, in my heart they 
shall stay, 
Like music, whose charms iu the soul lingers yet, 
When its sounds from the ear have long melted 
away. 
Let Fortune assail me—her threat’nings are vain : 
These still-breathing words shall my talisman be— 
“R ber, in ab in sorrow, and pain 





in pain, 
: — heart, unchanging, that beats but for 
. thee.” 


From the desert’s sweet well though the Pilgrim 

‘ must hie, 

~ Never more of that fresh-springing fountain to 
ste, 

He hath still of its bright drops a treasur’d supply, 

, Whose sweetness lends life to his lips through the 


waste, 
So, dark as my fate is still doom’d to remain, 
These words shall my well in the wilderness be— 
“R ber, in ab in sorrow, and pain, 
| There's ~ heart, unchanging, that beats but for 
thee.” 





_ © Written and composed for Mr. Parry, jun., and 
sung by him, for the first time, at Mr. and Madame 
Stockhausen’s late concert. 
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